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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN mAND,”’—Cowper. 








THE SQUIRE DOES NOT SEE WHY HE MUST CHOOSE BETWEEN THE RIVAL HEIRS. 


THE RIVAL HEIRS. 


CHAITER XI, 


“Wao can that be coming here?” cried the squire, as 
from the bay window opposite his sofa he caught sight 
of a dashing military-looking gentleman, mounted on a 
fine bay horse, and a bit of an exquisite, to judge from his 
equipments. “Captain Spencer, I declare,” he continued, 
as the visitor passed the lodge gate. “Did not wait for 
an answer, you see; in too great a hurry to see how the 
land lies. Well, he doesn’t know what’s beforehim. Off 
with you, every one; I must have a private interview with 
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the gallant captain;” and the squire rubbed his hands, 
and seated himself as upright as if the gout had been 
banished for the great occasion. 

Everybody left the room; Miss Westby went first, and 
quietly stole away to her own. Mrs. Cotham went down 
to receive the captain, and show him up to the squire. 
Lansdale walked about the drawing-room, puzzling him- 
self on what could the matter be, and settling it in his 
mind that the captain well deserved whatever trick or 
quizzing the squire had in store for him ; for some of the 
two he knew it must be, and also that it concerned Miss 
Westby. The confereace upstairs was private, but not 
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long. Captain Spencer came down in less than a quarter 
of an hour, looking decidedly foolish. Before his horse’s 
feet were fairly down the gravel walk, shouts of langhter 
were heard from the squire’s room, and when Mrs. Co- 
tham went to make serious inquiries, having some doubt 
that her employer had gone out of his judgment, the 
squire called to her in @ loud cheerful voice, “Tell Mr, 
Lansdale I want to see him for a moment, on very im- 
portant business. Go and make tea, or something for 
yourself,” he continued, to the nurse. “I want nobody 
but Mr. Lansdale here: the matter is private.” 

Mrs. Cotham delivered the message with an amazed 
look; with an amazed look Lansdale entered the porch- 
room, where the squire sat upright and alone, with a 
small letter half covered by his ample hand. 

“Sit down, Mr. Lansdale: I have something to say 
to you.” He was trying to look grave, but his eyes 
were twinkling with suppressed laughter. ‘ You were 
an admirer, I understand, of Miss Caroline Leicester, avery 
fashionable, very genteel, very accomplished young lady, 
who goes to all the assemblies in Bath, has milliners’ 
bills of three years’ standing, and would be permitted to 
marry you if you were certain to be Squire of Maywood. 
Yes—you needn’t look blank—that is the proper version 
of your tale. And now, will you please to look at this 
letter, which Captain Spencer, a very fashionable gentle- 
man, and a frequenter of the assemblies too, has given 
me by mistake among some papers he left with me to 
look at; read that, if you please, Mr. Lansdale, and tell 
me what you think of Miss Caroline Leicester;” and 
the squire handed his visitor the small letter he had 
been covering, An honest and true love-letter would 
be worth giving in full in any narrative; but this was 
a false and foolish one, of which it is sufficient to say 
that it was addressed to Captain Spencer, that it come 
menced, * Dearest Somerville,” thai it referred to a ball 
at the Assembly Rooms, to a walk on the banks of the 
Avon, to an after-dream of flying with him, the writer 
did not know where, and that it was signed, “ Yours 
till death, Caroline Leicester.” 

Lansdale looked up from the reading of it with an 
uncommonly red face; but the flush was rather of shame 
than anger, 

“ Yes—you made a pretty choice for a man that ought 
to know the world; and you may thank your stars that 
ever you came here, You might have_been running 
after that minx for many a year to come, till she got the 
chance of jilting you, Come in,” he continued, as some- 
body knocked at the door. It was Miss Westby; she 
had heard nothing of the interview, and would have re- 
tired, for their looks told her there was something parti- 
cular going on; but the squire cried, “Come in—you 
are the very woman I wanted; here’s two of you got 
your minds disabused by coming to Maywood Hall: it 
is a good place for honest people, but a bad place for 
puppies. I'll never forget the fellow’s face, when he saw 
himself found out, by giving a bit of his mind intended 
for his mother, and sent here by mistake in the wrong 
envelope the other day ;” and the squire laughed long and 
loud at the remembrance. “Shut the door and sit 
down, Miss Westby, and listen to me both of you. I 
have heen making up a romance in my own mind, and 
it is not a romance either, but a sound, practical piece of 
wisdom and well-doing. I like you both—TI did so from 
the first sight of you, and George’s will has bound me 
up that I can’t divide the property; but why should it 
be divided? You are old enough to marry; wise enough, 
I hope, for it is the wisest way, though I didn’t take it; 
you have both had foolish fancies—who hadn’t the like 
in their time? But you have sense enough to get over 
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them, and I never saw a pair likely to make a better 
match. I hope I am not going to die yet; but I want 
a son to manage the estate, and a daughter to look after 
my old days. Suppose you take the name and arms of 
Maywood, get married, and live here; I'll leave the estate 
to Henry when I am gone: that will be according to 
George’s will, and provide for the two. Of course, you 
haven’t made up your minds yet, and you don’t know 
what to say. Well, take time to consider; you'll come 
to my conclusion, or Iam far mistaken.” And the squire 
laughed once more. 

They did take time to consider, and the squire’s con- 
clusion was ultimately come to. Henry Lansdale and 
Florence Westby had not fallen violently in love—people 
never do that, who have had their share of life’s trials, 
and arrived at middle age. But in their visit to May- 
wood Hall, they had learned to know and esteem each 
other; the early and long-broken friendship of their 
families returned to them, and warmed in time into a 
fixed and genuine attachment, more firmly cemented, 
perhaps, by the disappointment of their first and inex- 
perienced fancies. The squire’s offer was therefore ac- 
cepted with fitting gratitude. He got a son to manage 
his estate, and a daughter to look after his old days, and 
the present owner of Maywood Hall is the only son of 
the Rival Heirs, 





A TYPHOON IN CHINA. 


Tue following account of this remarkable phenomenon 
has been communicated to “The Leisure Hour” bya 
gentleman resident in Canton ;— 

On Sunday the 8rd of August I was in Hong-Kong. 
A strong gale had been blowing throughout the night, 
and as I was dressing in the morning it increased to a 
hurricane. One of the Venetian shutters in my bedroom 
at the hotel flew away, and when I was fastening the 
remaining one, I had great difficulty in closing the 
glass windows, they met with so much resistance from 
the gale. 

As soon as I was dressed I went out into the rain, 
vainly endeavouring to use an umbrella, and walked on 
the Praya, from whence I had a fine view of the harbour. 
The houses on the Praya were mostly denuded of their 
roofs, and the road was covered with broken tiles, a 
sudden gust now and then causing additions to be made 
to this novel pavement, to the endangerment, however, 
of the heads of passers by, The sea was smoother than 
might have been expected, owing to the wind being so much 
from the eastward. A gale was blowing along the har- 
bour; and now and again would be seen a cloud of water 
raining upward, coming from the windward quarter, 
which passed over the shipping howling and roaring, 
throwing the lighter vessels almost on their beam-ends, 
and driving others from their anchors, till their course 
was stopped by their fouling some other vessel. 

These gales were beautiful to behold. The water was 
carried up from the surface of the sea by the force of the 
wind, denser far than the heavy rain which was also 
falling, and seemed to form a rolling wall of water 
threatening destruction to the vessels which opposed its 
progress. Chinese broad hats, and pieces of mat sheas, 
were seen flying away on the wings of the wind, as 
though the law of gravitation had been suddenly reversed. 
Trees on the shore were uprooted or lopped of their 
branches: the town of Victoria was not safe. Presently, 
however, the wind veered to the southward. Now I feel 
satisfied that the fury of the storm is over, and I go on 
to form one of a congregation of six persons at the 
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Union Chapel, where service is held to-day with closed 
shutters, and has occasionally to be suspended till a 
howling blast of wind has rolled by, and the preacher's 
voiee can again be heard, 

And now the roaring typhoon has left me, But 
whither has it gone? We find it next, about ten o'clock, 
at Macao, where it blew with much greater violence, in- 
volving loss of life estimated at thousands. But, as I 
have not been since to Macao, I will leave that place, and 
ageompany our typhoon through Sanhwin te Whampoa 
and Canton, In these places the loss of life is estimated 
at seventeen thousand souls, including five Europeans 
and Americans, The gale commenced in Canton to 
blew with fury ab about eleven o'clock, The river was 
a fearful sight, A usually placid stream, no wider than 
the Thames, is suddenly converted into a stormy sea, the 
waves lashing the shores with angry fury, their dreadful 
aspeet inoveased by the dull leaden hue cast on the 
clouds and water, and even on the very atmosphere, 
Air and water seem completely intermingled and unde- 
fined, Howling and roaring they fly past with apt Frac 
speed, carrying along with them thousands of boats, 
many of them bottom upward or broken to atoma by 
constant collisions; and human beings beyond the reach 
of help, grasping at these wrecks with the despairing 
grasp of death, vainly applying their whole strength to 
save themselves from being torn from their last hope by 
the violence of the elements, How vain are their cries 
for help! Now a large junk drifts across a floating 
crowd of men, They clamber madly up her sides, some 
only to be crushed to death as the junk is impelled 
against another vessel not yet driven from her anchors; 
others to fall, in their attempt at boarding, into the sea; 
and the remainder are fortunate if the junk in which they 
have sought refuge be not wrecked ere she reach the 
opposite shore. 

Nor are disasters confined to the river. On shore, 
houses are constantly falling, and walls tumbling with a 
crash, Hundreds of families are in a moment rendered 
houseless, and seek refuge where they can. But where 
is a safe spot? Who can tell which house will fall next? 
The Chinese inns are crowded with people seeking a 
temporary refuge from the storm, Ill-fated choice! these 
buildings are higher than any other houses, and several 
of them fall down, burying hundreds of men and women 
and children beneath their ruins, 

The sky is now clearing, The storm has lasted not 
quite two hours. It has been blowing from the north- 
east, and no doubt many have discovered, as they thought, 
during its raging, the safest localities. The sun begins 
to peep out, The wind subsides as rapidly as it rose. 
It is nowadead calm, Small boats are now seen pulling 
rapidly about the river, some in search of missing friends, 
but more leoking out for plunder or whatever the nu- 
merous wrecks offer to them in the shape of booty. 
People walk out to see what damage has been done, and 
congratulate themselves that all is now over and they 
are safe, How families in this brief period have 
lost their chief su ! How many parents have been 
made childless! What a scene of lamentation, sorrow, 
and distress is everywhere around! And but half an 
hour ago destruction was raving all around; now every- 
thing is quiet; the water as smooth as ever, Nota leaf 
stira, There is a deathlike stillness. 

But what is that? Hark! Ay, and before the ques- 
tion is answered, more furious than ever blows the blast 
from the opposite quarter of the compass, They, whoa 
short time ago con lated themselves on their safe 
situations, now take alarm, for they are exposed to a hur- 
ricane more furious than before. Wreckers afloat and 





looters ashore are taken by surprise, and many pay for 
their temerity in their dishonest calling with their lives, 
The same scenes again occur, and after an hour or two 
the wind again, but more gradually, subsides, and even- 
tually gives place to fine weather. 

Three days afterwards I came up to Canton, and saw 
several scores of dead bodies on the river, though thou- 
sands (eight thousand up to the present time) had been 
taken ashore to be buried at the expense of the authori- 
ties. The river was even then strewed with débris, and 
the ships at Whampoa were ludicrously placed in most 
extraordinary positions by the violence of the winds and 
the height of the water. My own house suffered too. My 
garden wall was blown down, the sky-light blew away, 
several parts of the building fell ; every place was flooded, 
and everything had threatened a complete smash. My 
family (who were all here) retreated, wading knee-deep 
in water, exposed to the fury of the storm, to a neigh- 
bouring house which was considered stronger. My 
er garden! everything in it has been swept down, 

ut we have great eause for gratitude; not one of us 
was lost. 





THE VISION OF MIRZA. 


Ow the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the 
custom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, after having 
washed myself, and offered up my morning devotions, I 
ascended the high hills of Bagdad, in order to pass the 
rest of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here 
airing myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the vanity of human life; and, 
passing from one thought to another, “Surely,” said I, 
“man is but a shadow, and lifea dream.” Whilst I was thus 
musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit of a rock 
that was not far from me, where I discovered one in the 
habit of a shepherd, with a little musical instrument in 
his hand. As I looked upon him, he applied it to his 
lips, and began to play upon it. The sound of it was 
exceeding sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether differ- 
ent from anything I had ever heard: they put me in 
mind of those heavenly airs that are played to the de- 
parted souls of good men upon their first arrival in Para- 
dise, to wear out the impressions of the last agonies, and 
qualify them for the pleasures of that happy place. My 
heart melted away in secret raptures. 

I had been often told that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a genius; and that several had been entertained 
with that music, who had passed by it, but never heard 
that the musician had before made himself visible. When 
he had raised my thoughts, by those transporting airs 
which he played, to taste the pleasure of his conversation, 
as I looked upon him like one astonished, he beckoned 
to me, and, by the waving of his hand, directed me to 
approach the place where he sat. I drew near with that 
reverence which is due to a superior nature; and as my 
heart was entirely subdued by the captivating strains I 
had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. ‘The genius 
smiled upon me with a look of compassion and affability 
that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once dis- 
pelled all the fears and apprehensions with which I ap- 
proached him. He lifted me from the ground, and, taking 
me by the hand, “ Mirza,” said he, “I have heard thee in 
thy soliloquies ; follow me.” 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, 
and, placing me on the top of it, “Cast thy eyes eastward,” 
said he, “and tell me what thou seest.” 

“TI see,” said I, “a huge valley, and a prodigious tide 
of water rolling through it,” 
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“The valley that thou seest,” said he, “is the vale of 
misery; and the tide of water that thou seest is part of 
the great tide of eternity.” 

“What is the reason,” said I, “that the tide I see rises 
out of a thick mist at one end, and again loses itself in a 
thick mist at the other P” 

“ What thou seest,” said he, “ is that portion of eter- 
nity which is called Time, measured out by the sun, and 
reaching from the beginning of the world to its consumma- 
tion. Examine now,” said he, “this sea that is bounded 
with darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou dis- 
coverest in it.” 

“T see a bridge,” said I, “ standing in the midst of the 
tide.” 

“ The bridge thou seest,” said he, “is human life; con- 
sider it attentively.” 

Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found that it 
consisted of threescore and ten entire arches, with several 
broken arches, which, added to those that were entire, 
made up the number about a hundred. As I was count- 
ing the arches, the genius told me that this bridge con- 
sisted at first of a thousand arches; but that a great 
flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge in the 
ruinous condition I now beheld it. ‘ But tell me further,” 
said he, “ what thou discoverest on it P” 

“T see multitudes of people passing over it,” said I, 
“and a black cloud hanging on each end of it.” 

As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the pas- 
sengers dropping through the bridge into the great tide 
that flowed underneath it; and upon further examination, 
perceived that there were innumerable trep-doors that 
lay concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no 
sooner trod upon, but they fell through them into the 
tide, and immediately disappeared. These hidden pit- 
falls were set very thick at the entrance of the bridge, 
so that throngs of people no sooner broke through 
the cloud, but many of them fell into them. They 
grew thinner towards-the middle, but multiplied and 
lay closer together towards the end of the arches that 
were entire. 

There were indeed some persons, but their number 
was very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march 
on the broken arches, but fell through, one after another, 
being quite tired and spent with so long a walk. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this won- 
derful structure, and the great variety of objects which it 
presented. My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, 
to see several dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth 
and jollity, and catching at everything that stood by them, 
to save themselves. Some were looking up towards the 
heavens in a thoughtful posture, and, in the midst of a 
speculation, stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes 
were very busy in the pursuit of bubbles, that glittered 
in their eyes and danced before them; but often, when 
they thought themselves within reach of them, their foot- 
ing failed, and down they sank. In this confusion of ob- 
jects, I observed some with scimitars and other weapons 
in their hands, thrusting several persons on trap-doors 
which did not seem to lie in their way, and which they 
might have escaped had they not been thus forced upon 
them. 

The genius seeing me indulge myself in this melan- 
choly prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon 
it. “Take thine eyes off the bridge,” said he, “and 
tell me if thou seest anything thou dost not compre- 
hend.” 

Upon looking up, “ What mean,” said I, “those great 
flights of birds that are perpetually hovering about the 
bridge, and settling upon it from time to time? I see 
vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among many 





other feathered creatures, several little winged boys, that 
perch in great numbers upon the middle arches.” 

“These,” said the genius, “are envy, avarice, super- 
stition, despair, love, with the like cares and passions that 
infest human life.” 

I here fetched a deep sigh. “Alas,” said I, “man 
was made in vain; how is he given away to misery 
and mortality, tortured in life, and swallowed up in 
death !” 

The genius being moved with compassion towards me, 
bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. “Look no 
more,” said he, “on man in the first stage of his exist- 
ence, in his setting out for eternity; but cast thine eye 
on that thick mist into which the tide bears the several 
generations of mortals that fall into it.” 

I directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whether or 
no the good genius strengthened it with any superna- 
tural force, or dissipated part of the mist that was before 
too thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley open- 
ing at the farther end, and spreading forth into an im- 
mense ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running 
through the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal 
parts. The clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch 
that I could discover nothing in it; but the other ap- 
peared to me a vast ocean, planted with innumerable 
islands, that were covered with fruits and flowers, and 
interwoven with a thousand little shining seas that ran 
among them. I could see persons dressed in glorious 
habits, with garlands upon their heads, passing among 
the trees, lying down by the sides of fountains, or resting 
on beds of flowers; and could hear a confused harmony 
of singing birds, falling waters, human voices, and musi- 
cal instruments. Gladness grew in me at the discovery 
of so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an 
eagle, that I might fly away to those happy seats; but 
the genius told me there was no passage to them, except 
through the gates of death that I saw opening every 
moment upon the bridge. 

“The islands,” said he, “that lie so fresh and green 
before thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are more in 
number than the sands on the sea shore; there are my- 
riads of islands behind those which thou here discoverest, 
reaching further than thine eye, or even thine imagina- 
tion, can extend itself. ‘These are the mansions of good 
men after death, who, according to the degree and kinds 
of virtue in which they excelled, are distributed among 
these several islands, which abound with pleasures of 
different kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes and 
perfections of those who are settled in them; every 
island is a paradise accommodated to its respective inha- 
bitants. Arenot these, O Mirza, habitations worth con- 
tending for? Does life appear miserable, that gives thee 
opportunities of earning such a reward? Is death to be 
feared, that will convey thee to so happy an existence ? 
Think not man was made in vain, who has such an eter- 
nity reserved for him.” 

I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these happy 
islands. At length, said I, “ Shew me now, I beseech 
thee, the secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds, 
which cover the ocean on the other side of the rock of 
adamant ?” 

The genius making me no answer, I turned about to 
address myself to him a second time, but I found that he 
had left me: I then turned again to the vision which I had 
been so long contemplating; but instead of the rolling 
tide, the arched bridge, and the happy islands, I saw no- 
thing but the long hollow valley of Bagdad, with oxen, 
sheep, and camels, grazing upon the sides of it— 
Addison. 
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CURIOSITIES OF SLEEP. 


In considering the phenomena of sleep, the first subject 
of inquiry that presents itself is, In what does the state 
of sleep differ from that of waking? In what does sleep 
essentially consist P 

The most obvious difference between the waking and 
sleeping state is the suspension of voluntary power, not 
only of that habitually exercised over the muscles, but 
also of that exercised over the trains of thought in the 
mind. The power of sensation, though weakened, is not 
wholly suspended ; for unusual impressions on the senses 
are felt, and instinctive movements of the limbs, conse- 
quent on constrained posture or other causes, takes 
place. But the power of receiving external impressions 
gradually diminishes as sleep deepens, and the mind loses 
the power of arresting and detaining the sensations con- 
veyed from without. Meanwhile, the organic or vital 
functions go on without interruption. The circulation 
of the blood and other fluids steadily proceeds; respira- 
tion is regular; and the functions of digestion and assis 
milation are even promoted by sleep. The mental acts 
are either suspended or leave no trace on the memory; 
yet, in dreaming there is an exception to this general 
statement. The condition of the mind in dreaming is, 
however, distinguished by two circumstances: that the 
succession of thought (though modified by external sen- 
sation) is not regulated by the will, and that the images 
which pass upon the mind are considered as realities. 

Such are the phenomena of sleep. As to the causes 
of them, there has been much controversy among physiolo- 
gists ; butevery onecan admire the beneficentarrangement 
of the Creator, by which the mind and body, exhausted 
by thought or toil, are refreshed and reinvigorated. 

There is much yet uncxplained and mysterious about 
the phenomena of sleep, and to those who wish to spe- 
culate on the subject, the following facts relating to 
dreaming and somnambulism may be interesting. 

Whispering in the ears of a person asleep will some- 
times produce curious effects. An officer in the expedi- 
tion to Louisburgh, in 1758, was often practised upon by 
his companions. After the army had landed, he was one 
day found asleep in his tent. The cannonading plainly 
disturbed him, and he was made to believe that he was 
engaged. He expressed great fear, and was evidently 
disposed torun away. He was then remonstrated with ; 
but at the same time the groans of the wounded and 
dying were simulated, nd on his frequent inquiries after 
those who were down, the names of particular friends 
were mentioned. At length he was told that the man 
next to himself had fallen, when he instantly darted from 
his bed and out of the tent, and was awaked by falling 
over the tent ropes. 

A gentleman dreamt that he had enlisted as a soldier, 
joined his regiment, and deserted. He was captured, 
taken back, tried, sentenced to be shot, and led out for ex- 
ecution. Preparations were made, and a gun was fired. He 
then awoke, and found that a noise in an adjacent room 
had both caused his dream and aroused him from it. 

Dr. James Gregory dreamt of ascending the crater of 
Mount Etna, and of feeling the warmth of the ground 
under him, when he had gone to sleep with a vessel of 
hot water at his feet. He had ascended Mount Vesu- 
vius, where he felt this sensation of warmth whilst 
mounting up the side of the crater. He also dreamt of 
wintering at Hudson’s Bay, and of suffering acutely from 
the cold. On awaking he found that a portion of his 
bed-clothes were off. A few days before, he had been 
perusing an account of the condition during winter of 
the country of which he had dreamt. 





A gentleman and his wife during 4 period of great 
excitement both dreamt at the same time of the expected 
French invasion. In the morning it was found that a 
pair of tongs had fallen in the room above, and the noise 
made by this accident was believed to have caused these 
concurrent dreams. Dr. Reid states, that when the 
dressing of a blister on his head had become ruffled so 
as to cause considerable discomfort, he dreamt that he 
fell into the hands of savages, who scalped him. A pa- 
tient in the Edinburgh Infirmary talked a great deal 
when asleep, making frequent and very distinct references 
to patients who had been in the ward two years ago, at 
which period she herself had been there. Her allusions 
had no reference to those cases which were then in the 
ward. A gentleman who had been chased by a bull 
forty-five years before the period to which our statement 
refers, had almost invariably dreamt of his perilous ad- 
venture ever since it occurred, whenever he had eaten 
much supper, or anything indigestible. 

A gentleman connected with a bank in Glasgow was 
paying money at the tellers’ table, when a payment of 
six pounds was demanded. The person who made this 
demand was impatient, and somewhat noisy, and, although 
his turn had not arrived, a gentleman requested that he 
might be paid and got rid of. Eight or nine months 
after, a deficiency of six pounds was discovered in the 
accounts of the bank. Several days and nights were 
vainly consumed in efforts to discover this error, and the 
gentleman who had made the payment just mentioned, 
went home greatly fatigued. He then dreamt of the 
whole transaction wit the impatient client, whose 
conduct had annoyed him at the moment, and awoke 
with the belief that this dream would bring about an 
extrication from the difficulty in the bank accounts. On 
examination, he found that this sum of six pounds had 
not been entered in the book of interests, and thus the 
deficiency was accounted for. Dr. Abercrombie, to 
whom we are indebted for this and many other of our 
facts, considers this case “ exceedingly remarkable.” 

A gentleman of landed property in the vale of Gala 
was prosecuted for considerable arrears of teind, or tithe, 
which he was said to owe to a noble family. He believed 
that these tithes had been purchased ; but, after examin- 
ing his father’s papers, the public records, and those 
persons who had transacted law business with his father, 
he was unable to obtain evidence of such a purchase. 
He therefore resolved to ride to Edinburgh, and compro- 
mise the affair as well as» he could. Going to bed with 
the intention of putting this plan in execution on the 
morrow, he dreamt that his father, who had been dead 
many years, appeared to him. He inquired the cause of 
his son’s trouble; and when the gentleman had replied, 
and had added that the payment was the more unplea- 
sant, because he had a strong consciousness that it was 
not owing, although he could not prove that to be the 
case, “ You are right, my son,” answered the father ; 
“T did acquire right to these teinds for which you are 
now prosecuted. The papers relating to the transac- 
tion are in the hands of Mr. ——, a writer (or attorney), 
who is now retired from professional business, and re- 
sides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. He was a person 
whom I employed on that occasion fora particular reason, 
but who never, on any other occasion, transacted busi- 
ness on my account. It is very possible that Mr. —— 
may have forgotten a matter which is now of a very old 
date; but you may call it to his recollection by this 
token, that when I came to pay his account, there was 
difficulty in getting change for a Portugal piece of gold, 
and that we were forced to drink out the balance at a 
tavern.” The gentleman rode to Inveresk, and inquired 
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of Mr. ——, a very old man, if he had transacted a cer- 
tain business for his father. The old gentleman could 
not remember; but when the Portugal piece of money 
was mentioned, the whole came to his mind, and he at 
once sought for the papers, and found them. 

Some years ago, an investigation was made in the 
north of Scotland respecting an atrocious murder. A 
man came voluntarily forward, and stated that he had 
dreamt of a house near to which & voice had seemed to 
tell him that the pack of the murdered pedlar was buried. 
The spot mentioned was examined, and the pack was 
found near to it, but not precisely at the place. The in- 
dividual accused was convicted; he confessed, and in the 
strongest manner exculpated the dreamer from any know- 
ledge of or share in the murder. It appeared, however, 
that immediately after the murder the two men had been 
together in a state of almost continual drunkenness, and 
some statements had probably then slipped from the 
murderer, which his companion might not remember 
when he was sober, but which the dream now recalled. 

A lady dreamt that an aged female relative had been 
murdered by a black servant, and the dream occurred 
more than once. She was then so impressed by it, that 
she went to the house of the lady to whom it related, 
and prevailed upon a gentleman to watch in an adjoining 
room during the following night. About three o’clock 
in the morning, the gentleman, hearing footsteps on the 
stairs, left his place of concealment, and met the servant 
carrying up a quantity of coals. Being questioned as to 
where he was going, he replied, in a confused and hurried 
manner, that he was going to mend his mistress’s fire— 
which, at three o’clock in the morning, in the middle of 
summer, was evidently impossible; and, on further in- 
vestigation, a strong knife was found concealed beneath 
the coals. Another lady dreamt that a boy, her nephew, 
had been drowned, along with some young companions 
with whom he had engaged to go on a sailing excursion, 
in the Frith of Forth. She sent for him in the morning, 
and with much difficulty prevailed upon him to give up 
his engagement; his companions went and were all 
drowned. Dr. Abercrombie declares these anecdotes to 
be “entirely authentic.” 

A clergyman went to Edinburgh from a place at a 
short distance, and was sleeping there, when he dreamt 
of seeing one of his children in the midst of a fire. He 
awoke, and instantly returned home, and when he came 
within sight of his house he found it on fire. He arrived 
in time to rescue one of his children who had been left 
in a dangerous situation. 

A gentleman in Cornwall dreamt that he was in the 
lobby of the House of Commons. A small man entered, 
wearing a blue coat and a white waistcoat; and imme- 
diately after another man, wearing a brown coat with 
yellow basket metal buttons, drew a pistol from under his 
coat and fired it at the first man, who instantly fell. 
Blood issued from a wound a short distance beneath the 
left breast. The murderer was seized, and the dreamer 
saw his countenance. He awoke, and told the dream to 
his wife, who made nothing of it; but in the same night 
the dream was repeated three times, with precisely simi- 
lar circumstances. He felt greatly disposed to warn Mr. 
Percival, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
but some friends whom he consulted told him that he 
would be treated as a fanatic. Shortly after this gentle- 
man heard of Mr. Percival’s death, he was in London, 
where he saw a picture of the murder in the print-shops, 
in which he recognised the countenance and dress of the 
individuals seen by him in his dream, the blood on Mr. 
Percival’s waistcoat, and the yellow basket-buttons on 
Bellingham’s coat, corresponding precisely with what he 


» 


had seen. Dr. Abercrombie received the particulars of 
this case from the gentleman himself. 

Dr. George Moore is our authority for the following 
remarkable anecdote. An individual, whom he knew 
well, dreamt that he was in a churchyard reading the 
epitaphs, when a new grave attracted his notice. A re- 
markable stone at its head contained the name and the 
date of death of a friend whose company he had that 
evening enjoyed. This dream strongly impressed his 
memory; but, thinking it superstitious to regard such a 
matter, he thought little or nothing of it till seven 
months afterwards, when the death of his friend occurred 
at the precise time of which he had dreamt. A young 
lady of Ross-shire dreamt that she saw her lover slain at 
Corunna on a particular day, and the dream proved a 
true one. 

Dr. Macnish dreamt of the death of a relative who 
was three hundred miles distant, and three days after he 
learned that his dream was correct, although there had 
not been the least expectation of his death. 

A gentleman, whom Dr. Darwin mentions, was so 
deaf that-for thirty years it had been necessary to con- 
verse with him by writing or by signs. He told Dr. 
Darwin that he never dreamt of hearing persons speak, 
or of conversing with them, but by the fingers or by 
writing. Two persons who were blind also assured 
him that they never saw visible objects in their sleep 
since they had lost their sight. But Dr. Blacklock, who 
became blind when a few months old, had a conscious- 
ness in his dreams of the possession of a sense which he 
had not when awake. He fancied that he was joined to 
objects by a species of distant contact, which was effected 
by means of strings or threads. 

After forty years of total blindness, Huber dreamt of 
the sights of his childhood. Dr. Gregory says that he 
has employed thoughts in his lectures and writings 
which occurred to him in his dreams. He even used 
the expressions in which they were conveyed. Condorcet 
said that he more than once made calculations in his 
sleep; and various instances of literary composition dur- 
ing sleep are on record. 

A distinguished lawyer was consulted upon an im- 
portant and difficult case, which he studied for several 
days with anxious care. His wife then saw him rise in 
the night and go to a desk in the bedroom. He sat 
down and wrote a long paper, which he carefully placed 
in the desk. He then returned to bed, and in the 
morning told his wife that he had dreamt of delivering 
a clear and luminous opinion about a case which had 
greatly perplexed him, and that he wished he could re- 
member the train of thought of hisdream. She directed 
him to the desk, and there he found the opinion clearly 
copied out, which proved to be correct. 

Moffat, the missionary, after wandering for some days 
in an African desert, without food or drink, says: “The 
tongue cleaving to the roof of the mouth from thirst, 
made conversation extremely difficult. At last we reached 
the long-wished-for waterfall; but it was too late to as- 
cend the hill. We laid our heads on our saddles. The 
last sound we heard was the distant roar of the lion; but 
we were too much exhausted to feel anything like fear. 
Sleep came to our relief, and it seemed made up of scenes 
the most lovely. I felt as if engaged in roving among 
ambrosial bowers, hearing sounds of music, as if from 
angels’ harps. I seemed to pass from stream to stream, 
in which I bathed, and slaked my thirst at many a 
crystal fount flowing from golden mountains enriched 
with living green. These pleasures continued till morn- 
ing, when we awoke speechless with thirst, our eyes 





inflamed, and our whole frames burning like a coal.” 
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Somnambulism and dreaming appear to be closely 
allied. Possibly the truth may be that when dreaming 
we are not perfectly asleep, and that the somnambulist 
is still more awake, without being fully in possession of 
the physical and mental powers which he has when com- 
pletely awakened. He is half awake. But more pro- 
bably the phenomena depend on some special condition 
of the nervous system not yet ascertained. 

Horstius mentions a young nobleman who rose in his 
sleep, wrapped himself in a cloak, and passed through a 
window in the citadel of Breslau, to the roof. Here he 
tore the nest of a magpie in pieces, and, wrapping the 
young birds in his cloak, he returned to his room and 
went to bed. In the morning he stated that he had 
dreamt of doing these things, and could not be persuaded 
that his dream was a reality, until the birds in his cloak 
were shown to him. Dr. Prichard tells of a man who 
rose, dressed himself, saddled his horse, and rode to the 
place where a market was held, all in his sleep. Mar- 
tinet states that a saddler was accustomed to rise and 
pursue his calling when asleep; and Professor Upham 
tells of an American farmer who rose in his sleep, went 
to his barn, and there threshed five bushels of rye in the 
dark, and yet he separated the grain and straw with the 
greatest accuracy. Many cases are recorded where som- 
nambulists have studied or composed. 

Dr. Abercrombie received the following case from an 
eminent medical man, whose pupil the somnambulist 
was. ‘This pupil was a botanist, and had lately received 
the first botanical prize from a public institution. One 
night, after a long botanical excursion, his master heard 
a heavy, measured footstep on the stairs; and on going 
into the passage he found his pupil, in his hat and shirt, 
with his tin-case slung across his shoulders, and a large 
stick in his hand. “ His eyes,” says his master, “ were 
more open than natural; but I observed he never di- 
rected them to me, or to the candle which I held. While 
I was contemplating the best method of getting him to 
bed again, he commenced the following dialogue: ‘ Are 
you going to Greenwich, sir?’ ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Going by 
water, sir?’ ‘Yes, sir. ‘May I go with you, sir?’ 
‘Yes, sir; but I am going directly ; therefore, please to 
follow me.’ Upon this I walked up to his room, and he 
followed me, without the least error in stepping up the 
stairs. At the side of his bed, I begg@d he would get 
into the boat, as I must be off immediately. I then re- 
moved the tin-case from his shoulders, his hat dropped 
off, and he got into bed, observing he knew my face very 
well—he had often seen me at the river’s side.” A long 
conversation then passed between the pupil and the 
imaginary boatman, which continued for three quarters 
of an hour, and in which he never made an irrelevant 
reply. But when asked, in this conversation, who had 
gained the first botanical prize, he named another gentle- 
man, but did not mention himself. “Indeed!” was the 
reply; “did he gain the highest prize?” but he said 
nothing. And when asked, “ Do you know Mr. 7 
after much hesitation he answered, “If I must confess 
it, my name is——” With these two exceptions, he 
never hesitated in the conversation. He now lay down 
in bed, saying that he felt tired, and that he would wait 
until the professor came. But he soon sat up, and con- 
versed with another gentleman with correctness, and 
without hesitancy, even in uttering long sentences. 
After talking for about an hour, he said, “ It is very 
cold on this grass; but I am so tired, I must lie down.” 
Shortly afterwards he did lie down, and was quiet 
through the night. In the morning he was quite un- 
conscious of what had passed, and could not remember 
that he had even dreamt of anything. 
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An orphan girl employed in tending cattle, slept in an 
apartment separated bya very thin partition from another, 
which was often occupied by an itinerant fiddler. A be- 
nevolent lady took her under her care, and she became 
her servant. Some years afterwards, when she was still 
in this family, beautiful music was heard in the night- 
time, which was at length traced to the bed-room of this 
girl. She was found to be fast asleep, but singing in a 
tone exactly resembling the sweetest sounds of a small 
violin. 

Another remarkable case is recorded on the authority 
of a highly intelligent clergyman. A girl, his servant, 
was greatly addicted to talking in her sleep; and it was 
found that in this way she passed through all the trans- 
actions of the past day, and that she repeated everything 
which she had said in its proper order. Her tone and 
manner were changed to suit the circumstances of the 
different occasions on which she had spoken. She often 
rose in her sleep, and followed her usual occupations, and 
at length she: passed into a state of continued uncon- 
sciousness to external things. She was aroused more 
than once from this condition, but was subsequently re- 
moved home. She recovered in several weeks, and her 
peculiarities gradually disappeared. 

Von Hoven, as quoted by Treviranus, mentions a stu- 
dent who talked in his sleep, and began every night 
exactly at the point where he had left off on the preced- 
ing night. A continuous and connected dream was the 
topic of his nocturnal ramblings. This affection con- 
tinued about three weeks. Combe refers to a case de- 
scribed by Major Elliot, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Military Academy of the United States at West Point. 
A young lady of cultivated mind had an attack of som- 
nolency, and when she came out of it all her acquired 
knowledge had vanished. She applied herself to rudi- 
mentary studies, and was regaining her lost acquirements, 
when a second attack of somnolency occurred. Shenow 
at once recovered her lost knowledge, but remembered 


nothing of what had passed in the interval between the. 


two attacks. A third attack again reduced her to the 
state of ignorance in which she had been after the first, 
and in this manner she passed through these alternate 
states for four years, retaining in one state all her ori- 
ginal knowledge, and in the other only that which she 
had acquired since the first attack. Thus, in one condi- 
tion she wrote begutifully, in the other her penmanship 
was poor. e 

Some of these cases defy explanation. But they may 
tend to show that both the body and the mind of man 
are greater mysteries than some philosophers would 
have us to believe. 


LANCASHIRE OPERATIVES. 


Tue following paper is by the writer whose letters on the 
distress in the cotton districts have appeared in the 
“Times” under the signature “ A Lancashire Lad :” 

For some time past, public attention has been directed 
to the condition of the operatives of Lancashire, who 
have been thrown out of employment in consequence of 
the stoppage of the cotton supply. The phrases “ Lan- 
cashire Distress” and “ Cotton Famine” have a distinct 
meaning attached to them by all who see them daily in 
the newspapers; but they have a peculiar distinctness 
of meaning to those who are residing in the afflicted dis- 
tricts, and who are in constant contact with the suffering 
workpeople. 

The present writer lives in one of the most afflicted 
towns, and is actively engaged in the work of relieving 
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the distressed. He has known the operatives long and 
intimately. Like other people, they are of mixed cha- 
racters. As in any other class of the community, you 
may find some very good, and some very bad, amongst 
the mill-workers. But there is noclass which has made 
so great an advance in general improvement. If you 
were to sit down with some of the older inhabitants of 
the district, and talk with them of times gone by—of forty, 
of thirty,’ or of twenty years ago—the first thing that 
would arrest your attention would be that, comparing 
those times with these, there has been a wonderful de- 
velopment of one virtue which was then very rare: that 
virtue is patience. In the past times, these operatives 
were impulsive to a fault; they would not reason, but, 
having a prejudice against a man, or against a man’s 
invention, they would take the readiest way of ridding 
themselves of one, or of both. There are many still 
living here who can tell fearful tales of those past times. 
The men were ignorant, and were easily led by those 
who sought to lead them—who had the qualities which 
go to make up the demagogue, but who had no real 
regard for the men whom they professed to befriend. The 
writer has himself some faint remembrances of those past 
times. He can remember the coming of a huge mass of 
people, with eager, wild-looking faces, clamouring, as they 
swayed about before the gate of a mill, where the “hands” 
were still working; and he can remember how those 
“hands” had to give up their work, and many of them 
swell the ranks of the mob, which then pursued its 
further course, and, with increased strength, wrought 


_ still greater evil, like some rain-swollen stream, which 


at its commencement seems impotent in its rush, but 
which, with added waters, becomes the terror of the 
whole district through which its torrent may pass. 
Looking back upon what he remembers, he can pity 
those men more than he can blame them. They were 
ignorant, and their ignorance had helped to make them 
mad. They could not articulate their wants for them- 
selves; and so the demagogue with his ready tongue, 
his wiles and his cunning, made them his dupes. They 
felt that they were suffering, but they could not trace 
the cause which led to their afflictions; and so they 
rushed with blind fury upon people and upon things 
which they in their ignorance looked upon as enemies. 

Knowing what I know of these operatives now, I can 
congratulate them upon the change which has taken 
place. They are improved in every .espect. In those 
old times there was here and there one of the operatives 
who stood aloof from the rest, and who, by dint of hard 
study and force of will, had raised himself high above 
his fellows. In odd villages you might hear of some 
one who was known to be in himself a complete herbalist ; 
of others to whom the habitats of all the birds, insects, 
etc. of the neighbourhood were as familiar as were the 
rooms in their own houses; and there were still others 
who seemed to have wrought themselves to so high a pitch 
of intellectual eminence, that the people about reverenced 
and feared, rather than looked upon them as being persons 
of like flesh and blood as themselves. But now this know- 
ledge is not restricted to a few : it is become more general, 
and ignorance is now the exception, not the rule. 

In trying to trace the causes which have led to this 
improved state of things, I am inclined to place the 
agency of our Sunday schools in a foremost rank. 
These schools have now been at work for fully two 
generations, and their influence has been felt very ex- 
tensively. In them the children of our operatives 
obtain that great agent in improvement, the ability to 
read; and besides that, they form an acquaintance with 
those principles of religious truth, and with those noble 
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examples of human excellence and endeavour which can 
be gathered from one book only: that book is the Bible. 
From the commencement, the institution founded by 
Robert Raikes has been looked upon as inimical to the 
mad schemes of those who have sought to lead our work- 
people astray. So far back as *42, when the Chartists 
caused so much excitement in our county, it was urged 
by a ringleader of a mob that there was no use in going 
to Leeds, as there were so many Sunday schools there. 
It is impossible to calculate the good done by these 
schools, as the teachings given in them have so wide a 
reach and influence. Amongst the other causes of this 
improvement may be named the spread of cheap litera- 
ture, the Temperance movement, Mechanics’ Institutes, 
and certain less prominent schemes, which, - though 
scarcely known beyond the sphere of their own activity, 
have yet been the means of doing great good. 

The question often presents itself, What effect will the 
present distress have upon the intellectual, the social, 
and the religious character of the sufferers? That ques- 
tion cannot be answered well, without taking many 
things into consideration. There is the loss of the accu- 
mulated savings of the more provident of this class; the 
loss of home comforts—of home necessities almost; and 
besides, there is the danger that the sturdiness and self- 
respect of these operatives may be shaken by long sub- 
jection to the evils which they have to bear just now. 
Long ago it was said, with respect to this very class, 
that “though it may take much suffering to kill the 
able-bodied and effective members of society, it does not 
take much to reduce them to worn, listless, diseased 
creatures, who thenceforward crawl through life with 
moody hearts and pain-stricken bodies.” Some of us 
know—painfully know—that there are men and women, 
and even children, who have already borne very much, 
and who yet manage to live daily a round of want and 
wretchedness, with spirits still unbroken. This patience, 
this nobility, will surely have its reward. 

To me it seems that the generous efforts of others to 
help these poor people will have a good effect beyond 
that immediately sought. The result will be, that the 
people of Lancashire, secing their patience, their passive 
bravery, recognised on all hands, will continue to ex- 
ercise what has met with so much commendation. Tney 
will also be knit more closely to their fellow-countrymen 
in brotherly sympathy and in Christian goodwill. 





ARCTIC FLOWERS. 


In every country of the world we find the love of flowers 
amongst the i:.habitants. Whether we live in lands 
“decked with blossoms throughout the year, or, as with 
us, where the first delicate snowdrops gladden our hearts 
after the leafless season of winter has passed away, we 
never tire in our admiration of the cheering sight of the 
opening flower. If this is the case in the most favoured 
regions of the world, how much more cherished must be 
the few diminutive plants expanding their buds to the 
wearied eye of the Arctic voyager, after the privations of 
the long dark night of a northern winter. In most of 
the journals of these explorers who have wintered in 
the Arctic regions, the writers speak with rapture of the 
burst of vegetation which succeeds the frozen death of 
winter. When the sun has travelled well north, so that 
its level beams will not dip below the horizon during 
many months, the thick coverlid of snow begins to 
yield before the continued warmth, and on sheltered 
slopes, or in protected valleys fronting the south, the 





earth again appears, and small green patches increase 
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rapidly in size and freshness, until the short procumbent 
stalks raise their coloured heads before the genial beams. 
With what delight, yes, passing the delight of children, 
I have seen some rough, stern, unflinching sailor stoop 
to collect the first blown flower, and carefully bear it 
away between his horny fingers to show his messmates 
and comrades, as the proof of brighter days to come. 

I am now writing of the higher latitudes of the Arctic 
regions, of the Parry Islands, where many of our ships 
wintered in the late unavailing search for Sir J. Franklin. 
The most plentiful and the gayest of the Arctic flora is 
the purple saxifrage (Sawifraga oppositifolia). It grows 
so close to the earth that many of our mosses would 
overtop it were they placed side by side. Its leaves are 
very compact, and almost hidden when it is in full blos- 
som. We used the petals occasionally in our soups, and 
fancied it gave a freshness to the potted luxury, At 
the first winter quarters of Sir J. Franklin, near to the 
graves of the three sailors, the root had been planted, 
with a few others, in what might be called a garden; 
and there it was found in 1849, all round the grave of a 
marine buried at Griffiths Island. And upon the little 
mound surmounting it, his messmates planted the gay 
and hardy saxifrage, tastefully arranging it in the form 
of an anchor and cable. 

The next in order of frequency was the Papaver medi- 
caule, a species of poppy with avery slight stem, covered 
with hair-like appendages and producing a yellow flower 
that might have been mistaken for a ranunculus. 

The sorrell, or Oxalis acetosella, was occasionally met 
with, clinging to the warm side of a stone in the shel- 
tered hollows, along with a club moss (Lycopodium), and 
the purple ranunculus. At the Carey Islands, however, 
we came upon a rich harvest of the Greenland cress, 
(Cochlearia Greenlandica). It was growing beneath a 
bank on the south face of the largest island, and was in 
such abundance that several sackfuls were collected for 
the ship’s company, who ate them with avidity in the 
form of salad. I mention this with the desire to make 
the fact known, as being valuable to whale-fishermen and 
others who may perchance reach those regions. It is 
an excellent antiscorbutic, or antidote to scurvy. It 
belongs to a natural family, the Cruciferce, most of the 
plants of which are safe and salubrious. 

How we cherished everything green~in those barren 
lands! yes, and even the lichens became objects of our 
admiration. Not afew of us carefully made up little 
nosegays of the two or three varieties of plants, and, 
packing them carefully away, produced them as curiosities 
for our lady friends in England. The more scientific 
arranged them in herbariums, one of which may be seen 
at Kew. Some of the officers had brought with them 
mustard and cress seed, which they cultivated close to a 
large stove, to prevent the moisture freezing. The eager- 
ness with which each spindling shoot was watched and 
cherished showed the value set even upon the two little 
seed leaves. It was indeed most pleasant to come upon 
some sunny slope and meet with the bright green leaves 
and pale blozsoms of the native plants; then we knew how 
much the happiness and calm enjoyment of life depends 
upon God’s beautiful works that surround us, many of 
us perhaps having passed the smaller wild flowers of our 
native land without a glance or a thought; here, how- 
ever, we were forced by the very want, to admire and 
cherish the few insignificant plants that were hardy 
enough to exist near us. They suggested to us a sum- 
mer in our own country, and filled us with pleasing 
recollections of meads and lanes where beauty abounds, 
and where man lives grateful to his Creator for the 
bright and joyous flowers of his English rural home. 





ARCTIC FLOWERS. 


VISIT TO AN IRISH POORHOUSE. 


Tu1s- autumn, when in Ireland, I obtained a letter of 
introduction to the master of the poorhouse of one of the 
north-western counties, being desirous to obtain an in. 
sight into the system by which it and similar places of 
refuge for the destitute are governed. The house, with 
the offices, covering nearly an acre, was built in the year 
1842. The buildingis partly of rubble, partly of dressed 
masonry, and was constructed at a cost of £7000. Its 
annual cost varies according to the distress in the county, 
contingent upon a good or bad potato year. Whatever 
it may be, it is defrayed by the householders and landed 
proprietors of the county, the tax-gatherer collecting the 
money under the head of “county cess.” The poorhouse 
of R——n is partially a two, and partly a three-storied 
edifice, built in an oblong form, the entrance being on 
the shortest side. It is divided into three portions. 
The first part contains a waiting-room, where paupers 
temporarily remain while their cases are being examined 
by the Board of Guardians, a body which sits once a week 
in a room above; also the sitting-rooms of the master, 
matron, and porter, a carpenters’-shop, and two inclosed 
yards about 100 feet square, one for the boys and the 
other for the girls to play in. The centre part of the 
house contains the dormitories of the inmates, kitchen, 
bakehouse, a dining-hall 100 feet long and 30 wide, two 
school-rooms, one for the boys, the other for the girls; 
and two yards 100 feet square for the use of the 
adults. 

The remaining part consists of the infirmary and 
offices, and two wards for idiots. At the time of my 
visit there were five of those unfortunates (out of a total 
of 421 inmates), three males and two females, who, 
happily, are quite harmless, and their wards, with some 
others, are used for aged and infirm patients. The in- 
firmary contained no fewer than 151 male and female 
patients, chiefly suffering from scrofulous and chronic 
diseases, and other disorders brought on by insufficient 
food, or by exposure to the humid climate of Ireland. 
Fever patients are sent to an hospital some little distance 
from the poorhouse. To prevent the patients taking 
one kind of medicine for another, a small piece of the 
wall near the door of each ward is painted red, a stand 
let in, and upon it all bottles containing poison or lotion 
for outward application are kept; while those medicines 
the patient has to take internally are placed by the head 
of the bed. 

The men and boys are dressed in coarse but good 
fustian clothes; the women and girls in blue gingham 
gowns and frocks: all are supplied with shoes and stock- 
ings; some wear them, others prefer going barefoot, 
particularly in summer time. 

The boys’ and girls’ schools are large,airy apartments, 
about sixty feet by fifty, under the supervision of a 
master and mistress. When I was there, twenty boys 
and forty girls attended the schools; the major part of 
them were orphans, Of the twenty boys, only two had 
parents in the poorhouse; the parents of seven were in 
America: the other eleven were orphans. I was told 
that the parents of those in America would probably 
send for their children if their means would admit, but 
they would not be allowed to go until they were about 
fourteen years old. I heard some of the boys read a 
page of the history of Germany, and their enunciation 
was not only without fault, but the way in which they 
read would have done credit to children in better cir- 
cumstances. They were afterwards closely examined 
upon the map of Europe, and readily pointed out the 
principal seas, islands, rivers, and towns of each European 
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VISIT TO AN IRISH POORHOUSE. 


state. I felt diffident at asking the girls to read, but 
examined their performances in writing, sewing, and 
knitting, which, I feel bound to say, did them and their 
pretty Irish instructress great credit. The school-rooms 
are warmed by large open fire-places, round which stand 
circular iron cages to prevent the children tumbling or 
pushing each other into the fire. 

The provisions for the poorhouse, which consist chiefly 
of oatmeal, bread, and milk, are supplied by contract. 
Every half year the Board of Guardians obtain sealed 
tenders from the tradesmen who wish to supply the pro- 
visions, specifying the prices at which they will do so, 
and giving the names of respectable sureties for the due 
performance of the contract, and the Board accept those 
they consider the best. 

A brief outline of every-day life at the poorhouse is 
as follows: The adults rise at 7 a.m., the children at 
7.30; breakfast at 9.380 a.m., dine at 3.50, and those who 
have supper get it at 7 P.M. Between meals, some of the 
inmates who are capable of work clean the house, offices, 
and yards; others cultivate the poorhouse garden, of 
about two acres; and some of the women and girls do 
all the cooking, in a kitchen fitted up with every culinary 
convenience. ‘The steam from the kitchen boilers passes 
in iron pipes round the rooms of the lowest storey. The 
inmates go to bed at 8 P.M., in large airy dormitories 
which contain beds for twenty-six. 

The healthy paupers are divided into eight classes: 
Ist, the able-bodied males; 2nd, the able-bodied females; 
rd, boys and girls from nine to fifteen years old; 4th, 
boys and girls from five to nine; 5th, boys and girls 
from two to five; 6th, children under two; 7th, aged 
and infirm males; 8th, aged and infirm females, 

There are dietary scales for each of these classes. 
Bread, milk, and soup, form the staple of the diet, which 
is pretty liberal as to quantity. For instance, the Ist 
class have for breakfast—7 oz. of Indian meal, 1 oz. rice,and 
half a pint of new milk; for dinner—14 oz. of whole meal 
bread, and two pints of oatmeal soup. ‘The soup is made 
of 8 oz. of meal to one gallon of water, seasoned with 
onions, pepper, and salt, and thickened with whatever 
vegetables are in season. The Sunday soup gets an 

ox head, and 18lbs. of beef in addition, and that of Thurs- 
day has 30lbs. of beef. 

Beggars who wish to become inmates apply to one of 
the three relieving officers of the district, who, for a salary 
of £30 per annum, travel about the county and inquire 
into the distress of each applicant, and report the result 
to the Board of Guardians, who meet every Saturday. 
That body, who are elected from the landed proprietors 
of the county, decides who shall be admitted, and who 
shall not. In cases of extreme distress, requiring im- 
mediate assistance, I understand the applicants are ad- 
mitted until their cases can be brought before the Board. 
Tn a few deserving cases, out-door relief is given in the 
shape of a little money. 





CHRISTMASTIDE.* 


Hanrx to that music startling the dull night! 
The waits are celebrating Christmastide, 
And heralding the festive season in. 

The poor musicians, in the frosty air, 
Benumbed and sleepy, with but little skill, 
And less of inspiration, in their touch, 
Finger their instruments but awkwardly, 
And bray no heavenly harmony. But ah, 
The theme itself is worthy, if not they : 

The passing hour knells solemnly. Awake, 
And let us raise awhile our thoughts to Him 
Who gave this season its all-blessed name. 








* From “ Our English Months,” By 8S, W. Partridge, London. 


A Christmas Carol. 


The wind blows bitter o’er the moor, 
The starry vault is bright, 

The solemn bell chimes out the hour 
That tells of waning night: 

But ’tis the holy Christmastide, 
When every heart and tongue 

Should celebrate the Crucified, 
And praise the Lord with song. 


Awhile, then, from your slumber wake, 
A hallowed vigil keep, 

And snatch, for the Redeemer’s sake, 
A passing hour from sleep. 

Think of His love who came to save, 
And earth’s poor desert trod, 

To raise us from sin’s darksome grave, 
And woo us back to God, 


Oh, blessed be the wondrous tale 
Our childhood loved so well, 
The faith that flings o’er life’s dark vale 
Its gracious gladdening spell ! 
Blessed the hope that cheers the hour 
When sense and earth grow dim, 
And ev’n in death can brave its power, 
Still loving, trusting Him, 


Good morning: night is hurrying past; 
Pray with us, dreamers, pray, 

That heathen gloom may issue fast 
In blessed Christian day. 

Good morning: be the Saviour dear 
More in your hearts adored. 

Heaven keep you in the love and fear 
Of Jesus Christ our Lord, 


Christmas perchance hath small suggestiveness 
To move our masses to religious truth, 
Reminds them little of the Saviour’s birth, 
Or of th’ approaching exit of the year, 
Yet have its sacred festivals their use, 
And, if not leading up to higher truths, 
Provocative of love and brotherhood. 
Gifts are exchanged, ay, given without exchange, 
Except what prayers and blessings render back, 
Even the poorest is remembered now; 
They who have sweated all the year to get, 
For very shame now learn awhile to give, : 
And, through fair happy England’s length and breadth, 
Few now need spend the day in bitter need. 
Huge carts high laden with the prickly spoil, 
The country seems to pour its very self 
Into the town. A lavishness of gifts 
Distinguishes the season. Friend to friend, 
Relation to relation, far apart, 
Sends as his representative, a gift. 
The shop his stand-point, ev'n the tradesman sees 
That gifts are economic, and will pay, 
At such a giftful season, So mine host 
Presents the tall glass of transparent ale, 
The country grocer gives his customer 
A handful of his plums, or, if preferred, 
A glass, with toast, of well-spiced elder wine. 
Let us not quarrel with all this ado, 
Though far below th’ occasion, If it bring 
Relation to relation, friend to friend, 
If it but help to keep our friendships safa 
From dislocating time, or whisper low 
That there are poor around us—it is well, 
We can spare no good infinence in the world, 
And we will hope that as our countrymen 
Are happier now, they may be better too, 
For pleasant Christmas. 


Our stern Saxon sires 
Ploughed up the ground before his door, of old, 
Who would not give his “largesse’’ to the poor. 
Then bring thy gifts; it is a giftful time: 
While thy heart sings to heaven a thankful song, 
Let thy hand worship also. Track the poor 
(God’s hiding, worthy, unobtrusive poor) 
Into their cellar, mount the creaking stair 
Of the wan garret-sharing family, 
That know no father, scarcely know a friend. 
Speak to them kindly, take to the bare room 
The blanket with the Bible; with thy tracts 
Take also bread, and feed as well as teach. 
Sermons have little weight with starving men, 
And, while thou teachest, let the poor man feel 
A Father he not only has above, 
But brothers, kindly brothers, too, below, 
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Varieties, ~ 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


THE Princess ALEXANDRA OF DeNMARK.—Every reader of 
“The Leisure Hour” will join in the hearty good wishes ex- 
pressed by a writer in the “Athenzeum,” at the close of an 
article on the Princes of Wales. “The coming match has happy 
auspices. The Princess Alexandra, daughter of Prince Christian 
of Denmark, in addition to external and intellectual qualities, 
has earned golden opinions at home, as a ‘good daughter, and 
the Pritice of Wales, especially in circumstances of late of some 
difficulty, has shown himself a cheerfully dutiful son. His 
training, too, and his experiences have been such as none of his 
royal predecessors ever enjoyed, and he is known to have pro- 
fited by both. He is the first Prince of Wales born at Windsor 
since the birth of that other Edward who, as the third of the 
name, carried the glory of England in war higher than any 
king who had previously drawn the sword in our country’s 
cause. May the later (Albert) Edward, in due time make her 
more glorious in peace; setting an example to all England, by 
following that which he received in his own paternal home; 
and hand-in-hand with the fair Dane—for whom there is already 
laid up in every English household a rich tribute of respectful 
affection—go on through a long life, happy, honoured, and be- 
loved : the love and the honour as great as ever were rendered 
to mortals, with as abundant happiness as it is good for mortals 
to enjoy!” 

THEY MANAGE THESE THINGS BETTER IN FraNcE.—England 
has certainly a bad pre-eminence over most continental States 
in the crime of drunkenness. At the same time, many exag- 
gerated and untrue statements have been made as to the small 
amount of intemperance in foreign countries, especially in 
France. Of this we present a proof, together with a sugges- 
tion not unworthy of the attention of our legislators. It appears 
from a resolution adopted by the Municipal Council of the ar- 
rondissement of Clermont, in Auvergne, that the vice of drunk- 
enness is increasing among that hitherto abstemious and in- 
dustrious population. The Council has expressed a wish that 
debts contracted for a supply of intoxicating liquors shall be 
assimilated to gambling debts, which cannot be recovered by 
law proceedings. The following is the resolution of the Coun- 
cil:—-“ Drunkenness finds a too powerful auxiliary in the facility 
with which publicans open a credit to the unfortunate people 
who give themselves up in their houses to that disgusting pas- 
sion, and squander not only the bread of their wives and chil- 
dren, but likewise their little patrimony, so that at the death of 
the unworthy father of a family, the tavern debts contracted 
deprive the mother and children of the trifling resources on 
which they believed they might count.” 


LicuTHousE Dues (No. 564).—The dues are paid, not on the 
“burthen,” but on the register tonnage, which is usually from 
three-fourths to two-thirds of the actual cafrying capacity of 
the vessel. Ships in ballast are not chargeable. 


CutnEsE Ivory BaLis.—What shall we say of the carved, 
concentric ivory balls—ten, twelve, or more, cut out one 
within the other? It has long puzzled people how so intricate 
a piece of workmanship is fabricated. It has been conjectured, 
that originally they are balls cut into halves, so strongly and 
nicely gummed or cemented together that it is impossible to 
detect the junction. And I have seen it deliberately stated, 
that attempts have been made by some to dissolve the union 
hy soaking and boiling a concentric ball in oil—of course to no 
purpose. The plain solution, obtained by myself from more 
than one native artist, is the following:—A piece of ivory, 









END OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 


made perfectly round, hag sevefal conical holes worked into it, 
so that their several apices meet at the centre of the globular 
mass. The workman then commences to detach the innermost 
sphere of all. This is done by inserting a tool into each hole, 
with a point bent and very sharp. That instrument is so ar- 
ranged as to cut away or scrape the ivory through each hole, 
at equi-distances from the surface. The implement works 
away at the bottom of each conical hole successively, until the 
incisions meet. In this way the innermost ball is separated; 
and to smoothe, carve, and ornament it, its various faces are, 
one after the other, brought opposite one of the largest holes. 
The other balls, larger as they near the outer surface, are each 
cut, wrought and polished precisely in the same manner. Tho 
outermost ball, of course, is done last of all. As for the 
utensils in this operation, the size of the shaft of the tool, as 
well as of the bend at its point, depends on the depth of each, 
successive ball from the surface. Numerous specimens an- 
nually are sent to England and America.—Milme’s “ Life in 
China.” 


Marine Insurance Fravps.— At the very time of the publi- 
cation of the tale “ Captain Stauncy’s Vow” (‘ Leisure Hour,” 
Parts 125, 126, 127), a series of similar frauds was brought to 
light. Our story was founded: on facts which occurred during 
the last century. In one of the recent cases, a Liverpool ship- 
owner prosecuted the captain of one of his vessels for attempting 
to extort money from him by threats of exposure. He was him- 
self committed for trial on the charge of conspiracy to destroy 
several ships which he had insured. Enough has been revealed 
to put the underwriters at Lloyd’s on their guard, and to excite 
deeper interest on behalf of the poor seamen whose lives are 
often sacrificed by these cruel and criminal frauds. 


Otp Acr.—Sir Edward Coke, when past eighty, said to some 
doctors sent him by his friends, that he had never taken physic 
since he was born, and would not now begin; and that he had 
upon him a disease which all the drugs of Asia, the gold of 
Africa, nor all the doctors of Europe could cure—Old Age. He 
therefore thanked them and him that sent them, and dismissed 
them nobly with a reward of twenty pieces to each man. 


GENIAL Views oF AN oLD Man.—I do not believe that in 
this earth, misery predominates over good. I have a better 
opinion of mankind than I had when I began my public life. 
God has not been throwing away duration upon the human 
race. The state of the world has been improved and is im- 
proving.—Mr. Jay, of Bath, in his old age. 

Tue Srarry Heavens.—Herschel, assuming that the tele- 
scope which he used could enable him to penetrate 497 times 
farther than Sirius, reckoned 116,000 stars to pass in a quarter 
of an hour over the field of view, which subtended an angle of 
only 15’. If we compute from such a narrow zone, the whole 
celestial vault must display, within the range of telescopic vision, 
the stupendous number of more than five billions of fixed stars. 
Improved instruments have increased this estimate, so that 
imagination is bewildered in the immensity of such prospects. 
Truly “the heavens declare the glory of God ;” but the more 
that God’s glory is magnified by his works, so much more won- 
derful is his love toman! “ For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ “O Lord, our 


Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth! who hast set 
thy glory above the heavens,”—Dr, Chalmers’ * Astronomical 
Discowrses,” 





WILLIAM STEVENS, PRINTER, 97, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR 
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